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The Evolution of Industry. By Henry Dyer, C.E., M.A., 
D.Sc. London: Macmillan & Co., 1895. 

"Both politicians and economists are beginning to recognize, 
although in a somewhat vague manner, that industrial society will 
not permanently remain without a systematic organization, and, 
further, that the mere conflict of private interests will never pro- 
duce a well-ordered commonwealth of labor" (p. 241). Dr. Dyer's 
book is a description and an estimate of the various forces which 
are making towards a systematic organization of industry, and 
forms the most serviceable general introduction to the study of 
modern industrial development which I have seen. The introduc- 
tory chapter, in which Dr. Dyer lays down the physical and biologi- 
cal bases of social progress, contains a sound and philosophic state- 
ment of certain orders of fact which have been either ignored by 
"progressive" thinkers or have been mishandled by writers of the 
calibre of Mr. Kidd. The physical laws which underlie the rela- 
tions of effort and satisfaction, and which form a "natural" deter- 
minant of the reward of labor, the biological laws which require 
the maintenance of "natural selection" under rational human 
conditions, are enforced with great vigor by Dr. Dyer, who estab- 
lishes their consistency with the ethical conditions of a progressive 
society. The use of certain scientific and philosophic formulae 
in his opening pages indeed promise a somewhat deeper and subtler 
treatment of social forces than is actually presented in the body of 
the book, which is occupied by a wide and very lucid general de- 
scription of modern industrial movements, adapted rather to the 
intellectual stand-point of the "general reader" than to that of 
the close student of "economics." Not that the latter, who is 
commonly a narrow specialist, will not learn much from the out- 
spoken criticism and large-minded interpretation which Dr. Dyer 
adopts. His insistence upon the futility of a Science of Economics 
which endeavors unscientifically to isolate phenomena connected 
with production of material wealth, and upon the subordination 
not merely of the practical side, the art of economics, but of the 
theoretic side, the interpretation of facts, to a wide human science, 
might well occupy the attention of those who imagine that the 
scope and method of economic science have been clearly and finally 
determined. The greater part of Dr. Dyer's work, however, is 
devoted to a description of the different movements making for 
integration of industry and a statement of the chief problems 
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involved in their organization. The following statement of his gen- 
eral view will indicate his method : " A careful study will show 
that individualism, co-operation, trade unionism, and the various 
forms of municipal and State control are alike necessary for the 
social and industrial organization of the future ; and although, in 
some respects, they may seem to be opposed, they are all tending 
to a state of society in which the welfare of all the members will 
be the chief object kept in view, and under which the conditions 
will allow, at least in the artistic products, the free play of indi- 
viduality, and without which there can be no real pleasure to the 
workers." In his separate estimate of these various tendencies, 
Dr. Dyer seems to me to assign excessive value to the experiments 
in co-operative workshops and to the several forms of "profit- 
sharing;" animated by a general idea that all these things are 
making "in the right direction" by giving a stronger economic 
position to the workers, he slurs over the essential difficulties which 
arise from the establishment of sectional "vested interests" which 
are likely to clash with the general social interest in various ways. 
Even in his treatment of industrial training and his interesting 
chapter on Industrial Guilds, one does not always feel sure that Dr. 
Dyer has a very clear conception of the unity of what one may be 
allowed to call " the industrial organism." For example, on page 
236 he wishes to make " the conditions of work and of the work- 
ers the basis of all our proposals and actions," while on page 279 
he adopts what is surely the sounder position that " the true start- 
ing-point of economics is the qualitative development of con- 
sumption by the great masses of the people." Practically there is 
no inconsistency between the two positions, but logically we 
must assign to consumption rather than to production the chief part 
as generator and determinant of reform forces. It is interesting 
to recognize how strongly not only the spirit but the practical pro- 
posals of Ruskin have influenced Dr. Dyer, whose idea of the 
development of Trade-Unions and Boards of Conciliation into 
permanent and powerful Guilds for the ordering of work and the 
determination of wages and hours of labor follows clearly the out- 
lines, though not the details, of Ruskin's suggestions. It is right 
to say that Dr. Dyer is alive to certain dangers of sectional action. 
" At the same time care must be taken that they do not degenerate 
into narrow castes, which not only sacrifice the individuality and 
variety of their members, but also laminate society into disordered 
strata." 
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On one "economic point" I cannot agree with Dr. Dyer. In 
his right and reasonable zeal for improved efficiency of labor he 
repeats the commonly-accepted dogma that " without increased 
production or greater economy and efficiency, a general rise of 
wages or return to all concerned is impossible" (p. 101). The 
same notion underlies an argument on page 224. It is, of course, 
true that "all concerned" cannot be gainers unless the product is 
increased ; but it is not true that a general rise of wages is absolutely 
conditioned by a rise of efficiency, so long as there exists any 
economic rent of land or any monopoly elements in high interest 
or high profits which successful organization of labor might con- 
vert into wages. It is important to recognize that these monopoly 
elements, forming a "surplus" which in competitive trade falls to 
the strongest party, prevent the complete harmonizing of the inter- 
ests of capital and labor which otherwise might come from a more 
intelligent understanding of the common interests and a habit of 
working together so as to secure them. Setting aside certain small 
points of disagreement, I cannot speak too highly of the interpre- 
tation of industrial forces in Dr. Dyer's work. It is clear, compre- 
hensive, and interesting ; and, while the author is in strong sympathy 
with what may be called "progressive Socialism," he nowhere 
assigns an undue power to collective action, always recognizing as 
the true criterion of social progress the increase of individuality in 
the members of society. 

John A. Hobson. 
London. 

Comte, Mill, and Spencer: An Outline of Philosophy. By 
John Watson, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Queen's College, Kingston, Canada. Glasgow : 
James MacLehose & Sons; New York: Macmillan & Co., 1895. 
Pp. xx., 302. 

The title of this book is, I think, unfortunate, if not somewhat 
misleading. It certainly would not lead us to expect "an intro- 
duction to philosophy as a whole," which, according to the preface, 
the book is meant to be. It is also difficult to see why the name 
of Kant in particular should be omitted, seeing that the greater 
part of the book is taken up with an account and criticism of his 
views. 

To write an introduction to philosophy as a whole, which may 
with advantage be placed in the hands of beginners, is certainly a 
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